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GRAY’S ETON EXERCISE 
AND POPE. 


‘Tu1s note is intended to catch the eye of 
‘some future editor or biographer of the 
poet Gray. As far as the writer is aware, 
the close connexion in thought and language 
between Gray’s Latin Poem, designated 
‘Play-exercise at Eton,’ and the First 
Epistle of Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man ’ has never 
been noticed, or at least is nowhere set 
forth. But it is of interest because it shows 


that Gray read the Essay, or the first part 


exercise almost entirely on it. 


of it, at Eton, and that he based his ‘‘ play- 
Gray went 


‘to Eton in 1727, and entered Peterhouse in 
July 1734. The first part of the ‘‘ Essay ”’ 
was published in 1733, anonymously, and in 
1734. Pope avowed himself its author. 
Gray therefore, if he read it at Eton, must 
‘have come across it soon after publication. 


His Latin poem written to the motto :— 


: quem te Deus esse 
Jussit, et humana qua parte locatus es in re 
Disce, 


consists of some 75 hexameter lines. How 
close the imitation is the following passages 
will show :— 


Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for what use? Pride answers ‘“ "Tis for 
mine : 

For me kind nature wakes her genial pow’r, 

Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flow’r ; 

Annual for me, the grape, the rose renew 

The juice nectareous and the balmy dew : 

For me, the mine a thousand treasures brings ; 

For me, health gushes from a thousand springs ; 

Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise; 

My footstool earth, my canopy the skies.” 
Gray’s equivalent is pretty close :— 

Et quodcunque videt, proprios assumit in usus. 

Me propter jam vere expergefacta virescit 

Natura in flores, herbisque illudit, amatque 

Pingere telluris gremium, mihi vinea fetu 

Purpureo turget, dulcique rubescit honore ; 

Me rosa, me propter liquidos exhalat odores ; 

Luna mihi pallet, mihi Olympum Phoebus 
inaurat, 

Sidera mi lucent, volvunturque aequora ponti. 


Incidentally these lines, like. others later, 
show Gray’s. acquaintance with Lucretius. 
Let us proceed with Pope :— 
What would this Man? Now upward would he 
soar, 
And little less than angel, would be more ; 
Now looking downward just as grieved appears 
To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Gray has :— 
Plurimus (hice error demensque libido lacessit) 
In superos coelumque ruit, sedesque relinquit, 
Quas Natura dedit proprias, jussitque tueri. 
Humani sortem generis pars altera luget, 
Invidet armento et campi se vindicat herbam. 
“* Oh quis me in pecoris felicia transferat arva.”’ 
continues his Men, who after adopting 4 
whole line straight from Lucretius, asks 
why he has not a lynx’s eye :— 


“Cur mihi non lyncisve oculi, vel odora canum 
vis 

Additur, aut gressus cursu glomerare potestas % 

Aspice ubi tenues dum texit aranea casses, 

Funditur in telam et late per stamina vivit ! 

Quid mihi non tactus eadem exquisita facultas 

Taurorumve tori solidi, pennaeque volucrum.’’ 

This recalls :— 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 


and 
the lynx’s beam.... 
And hound sagacious on the tainted green.. .. 
The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine! 
Feels at each thread and lives along the line. 


(Gray clearly liked his Latin for this last 
line fcr it occurs again in another Latin poem 
of his ‘De Principiis cogitandi.’) Then 
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comes the answer, which we will give first 
in Pope’s words :— 

Say what the use were finer optics giv’n, 

To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heav’n ? 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart or agonize at ev’ry pore ? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 

If nature thundered in his op’ning ears 

And stunned him with the music of the spheres.. 


which Gray converts into 

Pertaesos sortis doceant responsa silere. 

Si tanto valeas contendere acumine visus, 

Et graciles penetrare atomos ; non aethera possis 
Suspicere aut late spatium comprendere ponti. 
Vis si adsit major naris ? quam, vane, doleres, 
Extinctus fragranti aura, dulcique veneno ! 

Si tactus, tremat hoe corpus, solidoque dolore 
Ardeat in membris nervoque laboret in omni: 
Sive auris, fragor exanimet, cum rumpitur igne. 
Fulmineo coelum, totusque admurmurat aether 


Minor and more general similarities to 
Pope may be detected elsewhere in Gray’s 
Latin ; but these are the obvious ones. 

C. W. Bropriss. 


LONDON COACHING AND CARRIERS 
INNS IN 1732. 


(See ante, pp. 61, 84.) 


Peacock: Clare Market. 
Carrier. 
Th. S... Risborough. 

Ww. Colebrook, Telsworth. 

Pewter Platter: St. John Street 
Coaches. 
Th. 


Sudbury. F. Braintree. 
Carriers. 


Ww. S. Capel. Silso. 
Pewter Pot: Leadenhall Street. 


Carriers. 

M. W.F. Witham. T. Th. Bocking. 

Ww. .. Barnstead,Stanford. F. Braintree. 
Pyed Bull: Aldgate Without. 

Coach. 

Every day. Barking. 
Queen’s Head: Billingsgate. 

Carriers. 

Th. .. Ashford,Langley. W.F. Maidstone. 
Queen’s Head: Southwark. 

Carriers. 


T. Th. Guildford. 


M. W.S. Arundel. 
F. Pul- 


M. Th. Godalmin, Petersfield. 
borough. 
M. -- Isle of Wight. 


Ram: Fenchurch Street. 


Coaches. 
Every day. Blackheath, Deptford. 


Carriers. 
Beardfield (?), Finchingfield. 


Ram: Smithfield. 


Coaches. 

M.W.F. Leicester, Nottingham. 

M. Wolverhampton. 

Th. .. Great Bowden, Uppingham. 

¥F. Wellingborough. 

Carriers. 

M. Th. Banbury. Th. S. Coventry. 

M. - Melton Mowbray, Nottingham ,Wal- 
sall, Wolverhampton. 

Th. .. Culworth, Deddington, Great Bow- 
den, Lutterworth, Northampton,. 
Stratford-on-Avon, Uppingham. 

Ss. Rugby. 

Red Lyon: Aldersgate. 

Coaches. 

M. Th. Harborough. T. Th. Hatfield. 

TT. Bedford. Th. S. Hurst. 

M. .. Grantham, Hull. Th. Warwick. 

Carriers. 

Boston, Gainsborough, Horncast e, 
Lincoln, Loughborough, Lowth, 
York. 
T. Harborough. 
Th. .. Huntingdon, Potten, Southam. 


Red Lyon: Bishopsgate Street Without. 
Carrier. 
Waltham Abbey. 


Red Lyon: Red Cross Street. 


Carrier. 
F. Baldock. 
Rose: Holborn Bridge. 
Carriers, 
M. Th. Winchester. 
Th. .. Allsford (? Alresford), Marlborough, 


Pool, Rumsey. W. Bristol. 
Rose : Smithfield. 
Coaches. 
Derby. Th. Kettering. 
-. Kettering. Th. Simpton. 
Rose and Crown: St. John Street. 


Carriers. 
Amphil. Th. Bedford. 

Saracen’s Head: Aldgate. 

Coaches. 

T. Th. S. Chigwell, Hornchurch. 

M. Th. Romford. 

T. F. .. Forwich (? Fordwich), Harwich. 
*Saracen’s Head: Bread Street. 

Coach. 

Th. .. Hereford. 
Saracen’s Head: Carter Lane. 

Coaches. 

.S. .. Longfield. 

Vs -» Brickhill. F. Cirencester. 

Carriers. 

Th. .. Layton Buzzard. F. Gloucester. 
Saracen’s Head: Friday Street. 

Coaches. 

M.W.F. Exeter. Th. S. Abingdon. 

Taunton. W. Farringdon. 
Th. ..«., Bath. S. Dorchester. 
Carriers. 

M.S... Plymouth. M. Falmouth. 

.. Wantage. 

8. -- Columpton, Dorchester, Totnes. 
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Saracen’s Head: Snow Hill. 


Carriers. 
A Broome, Harslton, Sax- 
mundham, Thwaite. 
Th. Aylesbury. 
F. .. Basingstoke, Brickhill, Bridgnorth. 
s. -- Bewdley, Coleshill, Droitwich, Kid- 


derminster, Stourbridge, Warwick, 


Spread Eagle: Gracechurch Street. 


Coaches. 

Every day. Eltham, Eyel, Peckham. 

M.W.F.S. Bromley. 

T.Th.S... Canterbury, Chelmsford, Colches- 

ter, Maidstone. Th.-S.Dover. 
Carriers. 
Th. Beccles, Clare, Ipswich, Neadham, 
Saxmundham. 
.. Colchester, Hatfield. 
*Spur: Fish Street Hill. 
Coaches. 
T.Th.S. Dover. 
Spur: Southwark. 

Coach. 

Every day. Dartford. 

Carriers. 

T. F. .. Sevenoak [sic], Sunderidge [sic]. 

Town Malling. 

WwW. Battle, Farningham [sic], Pen- 
hurst [sic]. 

Thy 


Appledore, Hastings, Rumsey, Rye, 
Tenderten (sic.) 
Star: Fish Street Hill. 


Coaches. 


Everyday. Carshalton. 
Star: Strand. 

M. Th. Worcester. 
Sugar Loaf: Bishopsgate. 

Coaches. 

Every day. Hackney. 


Swan and Two Necks: St. John Street. 
Coaches. 
Every day. Finchley. 
T.Th.S. Hatfield. 


Carriers. 

T.Th.S. Hatfield. 

Th. 8S... Northal(?Northaw). T.F. Hitching. 
Swan with Two Necks: Lad Lane. 

Carriers. 


Newcastle (Staffs.). 
Stone. 
F. -. Clithero, Freston, Knotsford [sic], 
Lancaster, Leek, Macclesfield, 
Mansfield, Preston. 
Talbot : Strand. 
Fiying Coaches. 
M. W.F. Bristol (summer only). 
Coaches. 
W. S. Guildford. 
Carrier. 
Th. .. Ashford. 
Talbot : Southwark, 
Coaches. 
Every day. Dulwich. 
Th. - Brighthemstone, Lewis [sic]. 
Ss. -. Itham (? Ightham,. 
Carriers. 
W.S. .. Malling. 
Cranbrook. Lewis. 


Three Cups: Aldersgate Street. 


Coaches. 

M.W.F. Barton, Hull, Humber (? Great 
Grimsby), Lincoln. 

M. Boston, Louth, Peterborough, Spal 
den [sic]. 

Th. Huntingdon. 

Carriers. 

M. W. Kimbolton, Ramsey. 

M. Baldock, Hull, St. Neots. 

Th. Biggleswade, Peterborough. 


Three Cups: Bread Street. 
Flying Coaches. 
M.W.F. Bath, Bristol (summer only). 
Coaches. 
M. Th. 
Carriers. 


Bath, Bristol. 
Bristol, Fernham. 
ath. 


Three Cups: 


Old Street. 

Coaches. 

T.Th.S. Dunstable. 
Three Cups: St. John Street. 

Coaches. 

M. Daventry. 

Th. Rugby. 

Carriers 

M. fh. Daventry. 

F. Hunslip. 
Three Nuns: Whitechapel. 

Coaches. 


Every day. Woodford. 
T.Th.S. Onger. W. F. Low Layton. 


Carriers. 
Ww. S. Romford. T. Bishop’s Stortford 
Two Swans: Bishopsgate Without. 
Carriers. 
F. S. Fulborn [sic]. T. Ashdon. 
F. ..  Basingbourn. W. Cottingham. 
Th. Ely. 
Vine: Bishopsgate Street. 
Carrier. 
F. Royston. 
White Hart: Southwark. 
Coach. 
F. Chichester. 
Carriers. 
Th. F Chichester. Th. Hayltham [sic], 


White Hart and Three Tobacco Pipes: White- 
chapel Bars. 
Carriers. 
T.Th.S. Hornchurch, Rumford. 
We Baddo [sic]. 


White Horse : Cripplegate. 


Carriers. 

M. Anwick (? Alnwick), Darlington, 
Hexham, Newcastle, Richmond. 

Th. Bradford. 

Ee: Hallifax [sic], Otley, Tadcaster,. 
Wakefield. 

*White Horse: Fleet Street. 
Coaches. 


Every day. Brentford, Twickenham, Windsor.. 
M. Th. Andover, Dorchester. W. Alden- 
ham. 
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“White Horse: Friday Street. 


Carriers. 
W. =... +=Wellington. Th. Abingdon. 


“White Swan: Holborn Bridge. 
Coaches. 
M. W.F. Southampton. 
Carriers. 
Every day. Sone. M. W. Chippingham. 
T; ‘Th, Caln. S. Chesham. 
M. -- Bristol. T. Auburn [sic]. 
W. .- Bath, Devizes, Lamborne, Swinden, 
Wootten Bassett. 
Th. .. Alton, Asston [sic], Chipping Wal- 
den, Hungerford, Ramsbury, 
Wendover. 


Stevenage. Th. F. Dunstable. 
Obourn. T. Stony Stratford. 


J. PAUL DE CasTRo. 


GAIMAR’S PATRON: 
“RAUL LE FIZ GILEBERT.” 


Ir is well-known to students of Anglo- 
Norman that Gaimar’s ‘ Estoire des Engleis ’ 
-ends with the death of William Rufus and 
that in the Royal MS. of that work there 
is appended to it a long epilogue in which 
are given some particulars of the conditions 
under which Gaimar completed his work 
«and of the sources he used in compiling it. 
Though found only in a comparatively late 
MS. and though not all of its statements 
appear to be supported by the very abridged 
version found in the two earlier MSS. (of 
Durham and Lincoln respectively ; that at 
Herald’s College—the fourth and latest— 
contains no trace of an epilogue), it has 
generally been accepted as authentic. The 
question of Gaimar’s authorship, extremely 
probable from internal evidence, could be 
more satisfactorily determined were it 
-possible to identify convincingly the patron 
Raul le fiz Gilebert ”—and patroness— 
“dame Custance,” his wife—to whom 
reference is made in the epilogue, and it is 
this problem of identity that I propose to 
discuss here. 
The close acquaintance with Lincolnshire 
topography shown on many occasions in 
“the ‘‘Estoire ’’ and the interest displayed 
in East Anglian traditions—Haveloc, St. 
. Edmund, Hereward, &c.—have led to the 
general assumption that the author had 
lived in that part of the country, and with 
this as starting point previous students 
‘have endeavoured to identify Gaimar’s 
“patron, Apparently little has been done in 


this direction since the publication of the 
edition in the Rolls’ Series but, in view 
of the amount of material made available for 
students since that date, a brief account of 
the present position of the question, and of 
the few additional data I have been able to 
glean from the sources of my disposal, may 
possibly lead to the solution of a problem 
which is not entirely without importance, 

Of the several Ralf fitz Gilberts who 
figure in the contemporary records and are 
connectéd with Lincolnshire, the one most 
generally identified with Gaimar’s patron is 
that “‘Redulphus filius Gilleberti who held 
land at Scampton (Lines.) which he granted 
c. 1150 to Kirkstead Abbey. Beyond the 
identity of names there does not appear to 
be any particular ground for supposing him 
to be the ‘Raul le fiz Gilebert ’”’ of the 
epilogue nor does there appear to be any 
reason, except that he had a son named 
Ralf, for identifying him with his contem- 
porary and namesake, the founder of Markby 
Priory. In the Introduction to the second 
volume of the Rolls’ edition the editor says 
the latter must have had property‘ in Wilt- 
shire uhder Henry II., but the only evidence 
he gives in support of this assertion is a 
reference to the ‘Pipe Roll of 7 Henry II.’ 
where, under Hampshire, we read: Ht in 
perdona per brevem regis Radulphus _filius 
sunt in Wiltescire. As we shall see there 
appear to be traces of this Ralf in later 
entries of the Pipe Roll. 

If we turn to the account of the manor of 
Empshott (Hants) in the third volume of 
the Victoria History of that county we find 
a reference to a charter of “ Radulphus 
filius Gileberti’’ and of Constance his wife. 
Curiously enough, though the name figures in 
the text, it dces not occur in the index 
to the History, which probably accounts 
for the reference having passed unnoticed. 
(It was only while casually turning cver the 
leaves that I came across the notice myself.) 
The charter is to be found in the British 
Museum Add. MSS. 33280 at f. 202 and of it 
I have procured the following transcript. 

“Carta Radulphi Filij Gilebti de Capella de 
Imbeschete. Notum sit oibz tam pn’sentibz qam 
Futuris qd Ego Radulph’ filius Gileb’ & Con- 
stancia ux’ mea & Rad’ filius & heres nost’ 
p redempcone animar: nrar: & ancessor: nror: 
dams & concedims & p’senti Carta confirmams 
Deo & ecclie be Mar’ de Suthewic’ ad incremntuo 
noiatim reddit’ coqine Fru nror: Canonicor: dee 
ibm servienciu Capellam nram de Imbisita in 
pnetua elemosina cu decimis & oblaconibz & 
oibz pt’en’ suis cu una v’gata tre cuis'dimidia pte 


Odiam. S. Amersham. 

- “Windmill : St. John Street. 
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libam & quieta ab oibz servicijs esse annuims 
alia v° ps solumodo dni nri Reg’ solvet & duor: 
houm servicia in autupno ad singlas F ioe nras. 
Hijs Test’ Philipp’ gen’o nro cu Isabel uzx’e 
sua & Peto & Rad’ filior: eiusd Philipp’ & alijs. 
Rogavims p caritate dei & impetravims ab 
pfatis fribz nris ut audito obitu nro & Philippi 
gent nri & uax’is eis Isabel & hedes nri faciant 
serviciu p aiabz nris sicut p aiabz specialiu frm 
& sororun.”’ 

The priory, originally founded at Port- 
chester by Henry I, was removed to South- 
wick between 1145-53, after which date 
the above grant must have been made; 
since, however, the grant was confirmed 
between 1170 and_1180 by Pope Alexander 
III, together with that of the ecclesiam de 
Portseia (granted by Baldwin de Portseia 
c. 1170), of the ecclesiam de Nuthlia, and of 
a house in Winchester, the above charter 
must be earlier. If, as I think probable, 
the entry, under Hampshire, of the ‘ Pipe 
Roll of 13 Henry II.’ is to be read: [I]m- 
besseta Rad redd comp de dim m; then Ralf 
fitz Gilbert still had property there in 1167 
and the date of his grant to Southwick is 
very probably to be ascribed to c. 1170. 

It is now time to consider the remaining 
references to Ralf fitz Gilbert in Hampshire. 
In this same ‘Pipe Roll of 13 Henry II.’ 
there is also the following entry under 
Hampshire: Hslega Rad redd comp de dim 
m, and we learn from the ‘ Placit. Abbrev.’ 
of 10 John (p. 69) that this was “ Radulphus 
filius Gileberti,’’ and that he held of William 
de Venuz, who was lord of the manor of 
Empshott, among other’ places, in the 
second half of the twelfth century. Moreover 
“ Hugo filius Radulphi ” (of Eastleigh) bought 
land from John de Venuz, c. 1220 according 
to V. C. ‘H., Hants (vol. iii, sub Eastleigh) 
where a reference, which 1 have been unable 
to control, is given to ‘ Pedes Finium 3 and 4 
Henry III.’; since William de Venuz was 
contemporary with Ralf fitz Gilbert and 
since John de Venuz was his grandson, 
it is probable that ‘* Hugo filius Radulphi ” 
stood in the same relationship to Ralf fitz 
Gilbert. At any rate it seems fairly certain 
that Ralf of Empshott and Ralf of Eastleigh 
are one and the same person and it is, it 
seems to me, probable that this Hampshire 
Fitz Gilbert is identical with the founder of 
Markby Priory who, as we learn from ‘ Placit. 
Abbrev.’ 7 John (p. 46) and 9-10 John (p. 58), 
had a son Ralf and @ grandson Hugh, who, 
to judge by an entry in the Rotuli Hugonis 
de Welles (‘ Lincoln Record Society,’ vol. iii, 

_ 202), was still interested in Markby 

riory, c. 1230. 


This Ralf fitz Gilbert appears to have: 
been a brother of Robert fitz Gilbert of 
Legbourne (Lincs.)—though the evidence’ 
does not seem altogether satisfactory—whose 
family (for an account of which cf. Lincoln- 
shire Notes and Queries, vols. vi. and xii.) 
held extensively of the Earls of Chester. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that 
Gaimar has special references to this family 
and to one at least of its traditions. Further’ 
he was undoubtedly familier with the- 
country stretching between Reading and 
Southampton, e.g., he chooses Portsmouth 
as the scene of a fictitious battle recorded by 
him, and preserves an account of an English 
retreat before the Danes up the Loddon 
valley by Twyford and Whistley. There is- 
then no difficulty in the way of identifying” 
the ‘Raul le fiz Gilebert”” and “dame- 
Custance ” of the epilogue with the Ralf 
fitz Gilbert and Constance of Empshott, 
but is the genealogical evidence sufficient, 
at present, to warrant the further assump- 
tion that this Hampshire Fitz Gilbert is the: 
same as the founder of Markby Priory—an 
identity which would do much, if substan- 
tiated, to determine the authenticity of the 
epilogue? It is on this account that I 
hesitate to press the evidence too far, though 
more competent students than myself may 
be able to strengthen the claim of identity’ 
from the genealogical side. 

ALEXANDER BELL. 

46 All Saints Road, Peterborough. 


Errors IN CARLYLE’S ‘ FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION.’—A writer in last year’s August 
number of L’Intermédiaire, under the heading” 
‘Erreurs dans Carlyle,’ has indicated two 
oversights in this book. As neither of them. 
draws a comment in the annotated edition 
of Prof. J. H. Rose or that of Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher, readers of the ‘ French Revolution ” 
may care to note the corrections, even if, 
remembering Mr. Oscar Browning’s essay 
on ‘The Flight to Varennes,’ they are proof 
against any surprise at the inaccuracy of 
Carlyle’s picturesque details. 

1. In vol. i., Bk. ITI., chap. 6, “‘ fascinating: 
indispensable Madame de Buffon,” mistress 
of the Duke of Orleans, is described as the 
“light wife of a great Naturalist much too 
old for her.” Yet in his description o 
Egalité on his way to the guillotine (vol iii., 
Bk. V., chap. 2), when, as the procession 
stops at the quondam Palais Royal, ‘“ Dame 
de Buffon, it is said, looked out on him, 
in Jezebel headtire,” Carlyle gives a reference 
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to Montgaillard, 7.e., the Abbé Montgaillard’s 
‘Histoire de France.’ This being looked 
up is found to describe how “la femme 
Buffon, majtresse en titre du prince, épouse 
du fils de Villustre Bufton....contemple 
froidement la victime allant a l’échafaud.” 
2. In vol ii., Bk. I., chap. 2, the French 
word for the Charter-Chests is given as 
Chartiers, instead of Chartriers. This may 
be a mere misprint, but we surely owe it to 
the estimable wife of ‘“‘le Pline frangais ”’ 
that she should no longer be pilloried at 
the window as a Jezebel, but yield this 
‘place of dishonour to her daughter-in-law. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


THE Pancake Betu.—Pancake day, as 
every one knows, is the Tuesday before 
Ash Wednesday. From the following notes 
it will be seen the custom was well observed 
on the borders of Warwickshire adjoining 
the Cotswolds. 

At Ilmington the church bells were rung 
on Shrove Tuesday and the ringers then 
went round to the farmers, &c., collecting 
pancakes, in a large basket lined with 
flannel, one man being left in the tower to 
pull the “ting tang.” The visit was 
‘accompanied by singing the couplet 

Link it Lank it, 
Give us panket. 

The older custom, followed as late as 
1800, was that the parish clerk did the like, 
and claimed as his right a pancake from all 
the more substantial houses. All the men 
and boys on the farm received a pancake on 
that day, and although, as a rule, the making 
was restricted to Shrove Tuesday, the 
‘shepherd was entitled to a pancake when 
the first lamb came, even if it chanced to be 
midnight. J. Harvey Broom. 


Tae KnowLe Horert, SipMouTH, was 
opened as such in August, 1882. It had 
originally been built by Sir Thomas Staple- 
ton, sixteenth Lord Le Despencer, in 1810, 
as Knowle Cottage, and I am told that when 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent arrived at 
Woolbrook Cottage, Sidmouth, on Christmas 
Eve, 1819, with the baby Princess Victoria, 
it had already become something of a show- 
place. Later on, at any rate, the aviaries 
‘and the small collection of animals and the 
sub-tropical plants were well known. On 
Nov. 20, 1823, John Wallis, of the Royal 
Marine Library, Sidmouth, published 4 
‘series of coloured prints of Knowle Cottage, 
which was then in the possession of T. L. 
Fish, Esq. These were drawn by J. Fidler, 


and engraved by J. Sutherland. Other 
prints were published by I. Hervey of Fore 
Street, Sidmouth, and drawn by C. F. 
Williams. The aviaries, &c., have dis- 
appeared, but this seems to be an interesting 
hostelry, of which too little has been 
recorded. Joun B. WAINEWRICHT. 


Note To Worpswortu’s ‘PRELUDE,’ 
Br. v. 26.—Turning over the pages of vol. iii. 
of Knight’s edition of Wordsworth I came 
across an admission on the editor’s part 
that he could not trace the quotation in 
the line :— 

— almost ‘‘ weep to have ’’ what he may 
ose— 
at the reference given above. 

It is, of course, a reminiscence of the con- 
clusion of one of Shakespeare’s best known 
sonnets (‘When I have seen by Time’s fell 
hand defaced ’ Ixiv.) which runs :— 


This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


E. R. 


JosEepH Harton (See 12 S. vi. 274, 300).— 
The enclosed may interest those who read 
the query and replies on ‘‘ Guy Roslin ”’ at 
the above references. 


In AN Essex WORKHOUSE. 

“Those who knew that charming man, Joseph 
Hatton, will be sorry to read this sad note in 
The Atheneum. ‘In an Essex workhouse has 
just died Joshua Hatton, brother of the late 
editor of The People, and himself not only a 
journalist of great experience and mark, but also 
a poet who had the kindly opinion of Tennyson. 
It was Hatton to whose misfortunes attention 
was drawn in this column some months since. 
Hatton was seventy years old, and at the time 
of his death was still hoping that the materials 
for his fifth volume of verse would see the light. 
There may be work of value among them: we 
trust at least they may be carefully examined by 
competent hands.’ 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 

49 Nevern Square, S.W. 


THe Sire oF THE Boston TEA Party.— 
Readers of Mr. Lucas’s letters to The Times, 
last autumn, ‘From an American Note 
Book,’ will recall the statements that he 
could find no one to direct him to the place 
where, in December 1773, three cargoes of 
tea on British ships were thrown overboard 
by citizens of Boston, as a protest against 
taxation :— 

“‘T found the harbour [he writes]; I traversed 
wharf after wharf; but there was no visible 
record of the most momentous act of jettison 
since Jonah.” 
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Such a record, however, does exist, and has 
existed since December 1893 when a bronze 
tablet was placed by the Massachusetts 
Society, Sons of the Revolution, ona building 
at the corner of Atlantic Avenue and Pearl 
Street—the actual site of ‘ Griffins Wharf,’ 
long since reclaimed from the harbour and 
now effectually cut off by the elevated rail- 
way and opposite line of high warehouses. 
The tablet shows a sailing ship of the 
period and below it, within an appropriate 
border of tea leaves, runs the following 
inscription :— 
Here formerly stood 
GRIFFINS WHARF, 
at which lay moored on Dec. 16, 1773, three 
British ships with cargoes of tea. 
To defeat King George’s trivial but tyrannical 
tax of three pence a pound 
about ninety citizens of Boston, partly disguised 
as Indians, boarded the ships, 
threw the cargoes, three hundred and forty-two 
chests in all, into the sea, 
and made the world ring with the patriotic 
exploit of the 
Boston TEA PARTY. 
No ! ne’er was mingled such a draught, 
In palace, hall, or arbor, 
As freemen brewed and tyrants quaffed 
That night in Boston harbor. 
Hues Hartrine. 
46 Grey Coat Gardens, S.W. 


THE ScHOOL or SAMUEL ButLeR.—Though 
Aubrey says that Samuel Butler, author of 
“Hudibras,’ went to school at Worcester, 
and tradition has it that he was educated 
at the King’s School in that city under 
Henry Bright, one of the most celebrated 
‘schoolmasters of that age, many later writers 
have disagreed as to the identity of Butler’s 
school, either assigning him to the Worcester 
Royal Grammar School (known previously 
as the Free School, or Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar School), or questioning whether 
he was educated at Worcester at all. Car- 
lisle in his ‘ Endowed Schools ’ places Butler 
“at Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Worcester,’ and is followed by the writer 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Chambers in his ‘ Bio- 
graphical Illustrations of Worcestershire,’ 
writing of Lord Somers, says :— 

“T am not acquainted that any register is in 
existence to give to any school in this city the 
honour of educating Butler or Somers.” 
However, as far as Butler is concerned, such 
@ register does exist, which, though it does 
not actually contain Butler’s name, confirms 
the tradition that he was educated at the 
_ King’s School, Worcester. 


In his ‘Brief Life’ of Butler Aubrey 
states, ‘He went to schoole at Worcester— 
from Mr. Hill,’ and adds in a note :— 

‘““He was born in Worcestershire hard by 

Barbon-bridge half a mile from Worcester, in the 
parish of St. John, Mr. Hill thinkes, who went to 
schoole with him.” 
This Mr. Hill, as is seen from other references 
to him in the ‘Brief Lives,’ was the Rev. 
Richard Hill, incumbent of Stretton in 
Herefordshire. He matriculated at Oxford 
from Balliol College in July 1634 as “‘son 
of James, of Upton-on-Severn, co. Worc., 
pleb., aged 17.” In the register of boys 
elected to King’s scholarship, at the King’s 
School, Worcester (‘Wore. Cath. Mun.’ 
A. xxi, printed in Mr. A. F. Leach’s ‘ Early 
Education in Worcestershire ’) there occurs 
the name of Richard Hill under the date 
November 1626. Thus the identification of 
this Richard Hill with Aubrey’s Mr. Hill 
who went to school with Butler appears 
certain. 

Butler, who was baptized in February 
1612-13, would be Hill’s senior by about 
four years, and probably left the school 
soon after Hill entered it. Butler’s name is 
not found in this register because he was 
never elected to a King’s scholarship. This 
fact gives point to Aubrey’s statement that 
‘his father was a man but of slender fortune» 
and to breed him at schoole was as much eduea~ 
tion as he was able to reach to....He never waS 
at the university for the reason alledged.” 


Cc. V. Hancock. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


VANESSA.—Dr. Extrineton note 
on Swift’s verse (p. 1) brings to mind a 
point which has often puzzled me. How 
did the German naturalist Johann Christian 
Faber or Fabricius (1745-1808), pupil of 
and collaborateur with the Swedish natura- 
list Carle von Linné, better known as 
Linnzus (1707-1778), come to designate & 
genus of butterflies as Vanessa, Linnzeus 
adding the specific names? The British 
representatives of this species are the most 
brilliant of our native butterflies, viz., the 
Red Admiral, the Peacock, the Camberwell 
Beauty, the Large and Small Tortoiseshells 
and the Painted Lady. How did Fabricius 
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get hold of the name Vanessa, which was 
coined as & cryptonym for Esther Van- 
homrigh to match his own anagram of 
Cadenus for Decanus ? 

Swift’s poem ‘Cadenus and Vanessa ’ was 
written in 1713, but not published till 1727. 
Swift died in 1745, the year of Fabricius’s 
birth, and it was not until 1767 that Fabricius 

id his first visit to England. Unlike 

innzeus, he was @ fluent linguist, and was 
much in the company of Sir Joseph Banks 
and other entomologists. It would be 
interesting to know by what happy accident 
he hit upon the name Vanessa for the beauti- 
ful insects that now bear it. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


CHATTERTON. — According to 
Gregory (‘Life of Chatterton, 1803,’ p. 70), 
who apparently quotes the Coroner, Chatter- 
ton ‘‘ swallowed arsenic in water, on Aug. 24, 
1770, and died in consequence thereof the 
next day.” The italics are mine. The 
Coroner had been interviewed by Sir Herbert 
Croft, it will be remembered, and Gregory’s 
version of the inquest was the accepted one, 
and has been copied by Chatterton’s later 
biographers. The phrase, ‘‘the neat day,” 
deserves attention. If Chatterton died on the 
25th, why is it said that he took poison on the 
24th? He returned to hisroomon the 24th, 
and his room was broken into ‘early in 
the morning” of the 25th (probably by 
Mrs. Angel’s husband before leaving for 
his work). What justification was there 
for this forcible entry after so short & se- 
clusion? Did Mrs. Angel suspect he had 
‘*flitted ’’ in the night to avoid paying his 
rent ? Again, how did she know that he 
had been without food for some days ? 
Who had Chatterton’s few belongings in the 
Brooke Street lodging ? 

If I have overlooked any books on Chatter- 
ton which discuss these points, I should be 
grateful to any of your correspondents who 
would give me their titles. 

It may be interesting to students of 
Chatterton if I add that I have been exa- 
mining the theory of his burial at Bristol, 
and while I agree with Masson’s reason for 
disbelieving it, I would submit that the 
theory is also untenable from the fact that 
@ study of the time-tables of the coaches of 
that period between Bristol and London 
shews that there would not have been time 
for an exchange of letters between Chatter- 
ton’s friends in London and Bristol before 
the date of the reccrded burial in Shoe 


Lane workhouse graveyard, %.e., the 28th.. 
Assuming that the burial took place as. 
recorded, there remains the possibility of 
an application for disinterment of the body.. 
Of that nothing is known. Yet Mrs. Ballance. 
would surely have heard of it, and have 
spoken of it to Sir Herbert Croft. Failing. 
an authorized disinterment, there is the 
remoter possibility of ‘‘ body-snatching.”’ 
That might have been managed by bribery,. 
but it points to an expenditure of money 
and trouble in a dangerous transaction on. 
the part of distant relations of Mrs. Chatter- 
ton that is unthinkable. a 
Might I say that on a recent visit to 
Brooke Street, I noted that No. 39 bears. 
no inscription to the effect that it occupies 
the site of the house in which Chatterton. 
died. I suggest that the authorities who 
have done such good work in placing 
memorial tablets on London houses, might. 
fittingly pay this simple tribute to Chatter- 
ton’s memory. G. W. WricHt.. 
Brixton. 


SUTHERLAND OF ACKERGILL.— Alexander’ 
Sutherland, a farmer of Ackergill, near 


Wick, married (name of wite sought) and. 


had issue :—Henrietta, baptized, Feb. 21, 
1730; Margaret, baptized, May 13, 1733; 
Alexander, baptized Feb. 15, 1736. ; 

The second daughter, Margaret, married 
July 29, 1764 in New Kirk Parish, Edin- 
burgh, John Baillie (Merchant in Edinburgh), 
son of Thomas Baillie (millwright, on the 
water of Leith), by his wife Helen Gordon. — 

I am anxious to trace the ancestry of 
Alexander Sutherland, and it has cccurred 
to me that, in view of of the fact that Acker- 
gill is the property of Major Sir George Duft- 
Sutherland-Dunbar, Bart., the representa- 
tive of the family of Sutherland of Duffus 
whose ancestor was Nicholas, 2nd son of 
Kenneth, 4th Earl of Sutherland, Alexander 
Sutherland may have been connected with 
that family. es 

The ancestry of Thomas Baillie is also 
desired. Was he connected with the Jervis- 
woode or Mellerstain Baillies ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


JACK’s COFFEE have thi 
copper token about j in. in diameter which 
reads on one side, “ JAcK’s COFFEE HOoUsE, 
6d.” on the other side, “‘ RopNEy, 12th April, 
1782.” I shall be glad to know when, and 
where, it was issued. 

Witu1aM GirBert, F.R.N.S. 
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‘Wasu ’ (‘ WassH ’), BLAcCKSMITH’s TOOL. 
—Dr. Bradley has been supplied with a 
reference to a membrane of the King’s 
Remembrancer’s Memoranda Roll of 1363, 
for this word. Careful examination of that 
membrane does not show the word. It may 
be that the reference was miscopied. 

I shall be glad if one of your correspon- 
dents can supply any early reference to the 
word—with a quotation.’ There are, no doubt, 
several printed inventories that record the tools 
of @ smith’s forge ; but I do not know where 
to find these. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 


CRIPPLEGATE: DRAWINGS WANTED.—In 
connexion with a history of the ward of 
Cripplegate in the City of London, which 
I am about completing, I should be glad to 
hear of any original unpublished drawings 
of buildings, &c., of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. I have all those con- 
tained in the British Museum and the 
Guildhall Library. Joxun J. BApDDELEY. 

32 Woodbury Down, N. 


CHARLES HOLLINGBERY was admitted to 
Westminster School in September 1826, 
aged 13. I should be glad to obtain any 
information about him. G. F. R. B. 


“ AUSTER LAND TENURE.—In deed dated 
1800, @ house in this parish is described as 
“all that Messuage and Tenement of Old 
Auster in the Manor of Yatton.” Can an 
one explain the meaning of the term “Old 
Auster ” which I understand has something 
to do with a system of land tenure. Was 
it confined to Somerset ? In a neighbouring 
parish there is land formerly known as the 
Auster tenements. H. C. Barnarp. 

Yatton, Somerset. 


LAMB IN RussELL StREET.—Charles Lamb 
and his sister for a time occupied lodgings 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, where 
Will’s Coffee-house formerly had _ stood. 
This street is by no means the same as 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 

Was Russell Street, Covent Garden ever 
correctly known as Great Russell Street ? 
The ‘D.N.B.’ and Ainger’s ‘Charles Lamb ’ 
in the ‘English Men of Letters ’ series both 
call the street Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, while the latter book uses both 
names; and magazine and newspaper 


writers frequently repeat the error. 

It seems desirable that an important 
book of reference like the ‘D.N.B.’ should 
be correct on such a simple point. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


E. Bastn Lupron. 


CoLonEL OwEN Rower.—What is known 
concerning the arms and descendants of this 
regicide? I believe there has been some 
correspondence on the subject in ‘N. & Q.,” 
but lack references. A précis of the in- 
formation elicited would be welcomed. 

TRIUMVIR. 


[We reproduce a query which appeared in 
1S. ix. 449 :— 
“OWEN ROWE THE REGICIDE. 


‘* Mark Noble, in his Lives of the Regicides, says 
that Owen Rowe was descended from Sir Thomas 
Rowe, Lord Mayor of London in 1568. In the 
Additional Manuscripts (British Museum), 6337, 
p. 62, is a coat in trick: Argent, on a chevron 
azure, three bezants between three trefoils per 
pale gules and vert, a martlet sable for difference ; 
crest, a roe’s head couped gules, attired or, 
rising from a wreath; and beneath is written, 
** Coll. Row, Coll. of hors and futt.’? These arms 
I imagine to have been the regicide’s. If so, he 
was a fourthson. Query, whose? The Hackne 
Parish Register records, that on Nov. 6, 1655, 
Captain Henry Rowe was buried from Mr. Simon 
Corbet’s, of Mare Street, Hackney. How was he 
related to Colonel Owen Rowe? I should feel 
particularly obliged to any correspondent who 
could furnish me with his descent from Sir Thos. 
Rowe. 

‘“* According to Mr. Lysons (Environs of London, 
vol. iv. p. 640) the daughter of Mr. Rowland 
Wilson, and widow of Dr. Crisp, married Colonel 
Rowe ; adding in a note, that he supposes this 
Colonel Rowe to have been Colonel Owen Rowe, 
the regicide. The same statement is found in 
Hasted’s History of Kent (edit. 1778), vol. 1, 
p. 181. I should be glad of some more certain 


y information on this point ; also, what issue Owen 


Rowe left, if any, besides two daughters, whose 
marriages are recorded in the Hackney Register. 
‘*T am likewise anxious to learn whether there 
exist any lineal descendants of this family of 
Rowe, which had its origin in Kent; and thence 
branching off in the sixteenth century, settled 
and obtained large possessions in Shacklewell, 
Walthamstow, Low Layton, Higham Hill, and 
Muswell Hill. Through females, several of our 
nobility are descended from them. TEE BEE.” 
At 10 S. i. 356, in reply to a short general 
query, reference is given to— 
“The indictment, arraignment, tryal, and 
judgment at large of twenty-nine regicides, the 
murtherers of.... King Charles I.....be 
at Hicks’s-hall, 9th Oct., 1660, and continued at 
the Old Baily.” London, 1739, : 
which will be found in the Corporation Library, 
Guildhall.] 


Masor-GENERAL THE Hon. WILLIAM. 
HERBERT, son of Thomas, 8th Earl of © 
Pembroke, and father of Henry, 1st Earl of 
Carnarvon is stated by ‘G. E. C.’ to have 
married Catherine Elizabeth Tewes, of Aix- 


la-Chapelle. 
Is it possible to trace the parentage of 
this lady ? P. D. M. 
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CowPER: PRONUNCIATION OF NAME.— 
I have been told that the poet Cowper said 
somewhere cr other that he pronounced his 
name so that the first syllable rnymed with 
“‘loop.”” Could any of your readers give 
me & reference or supply me with any 
evidence that may serve to determine the 
question ? T. NIcKLIS. 

[This subject has been discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
See, for example, 10 S. xii. 265, 336, 372, 482, 516. 
At the first reference MR. THOMAS BAYNE gives 
the solution of Cowper’s riddle on the Kiss (Gent. 
Mag.,’ vol. Ixxvi.), which, not itself by Cowper, 
was taken to be his and to decide the pronuncia- 
tion. It runs :— 
' A riddle by Cowper 
Made me swear like a trooper ; 
But my anger, alas ! was in vain ; 

For, remembering the bliss 
Of beauty’s soft kiss, 

_ now long for such riddles again. 

In 5 S. i. a similar correspondence will be 
found, and at p. 274 occurs the following :— 

CowPER: TROOPER (6 S. i. 68, 135). — My 
wife saw some years ago a letter from the poet 
Cowper to the late Mrs. Charlotte Smith, the 
postess, in which he stated the pronunciation of 
is name was “ Cooper.’”’ That letter was in the 
possession of a lady in Leamington, who was 
niece to Mrs. Smith. JOSEPH FISHER. 

Waterford.] 


Sr. ANDREW’s, SCOTLAND: PRE-REFORMA- 
TION SEAL.—I shall feel obliged if any reader 
can tell me (1) whether the Seal of the 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s for the Archdiocese 
of St. Andrews, Scotland, was lost at the 
Reformation ; or (2) whether it is still in 
existence; or (3) whether it was used 
during the early years of the Reformation, 
and when ? 

HistoricaL STUDENT. 


“Tue AsnHEs.”—May I appeal to the 
omniscience of ‘N. & Q.’ to tell me the 
exact derivation of the expression ‘The 
Ashes,” used to mean the supremacy of 
Australia (comes first this time) or England 
in the Test International Cricket Matches. 
I have asked several people who are all 
agreed that it means the championship— 
but why ‘‘The Ashes ” ? 

ANxIous ENQUIRER. 

The Intelligence Department of The Times 
informs us that the origin of the catch-phrase 
obout “‘ bringing back the ashes ” is to be found 
in The Sporting Life of 1882. In this year 
England was defeated at Kennington Oval by 
the Australians Jand the paper referred to pub- 
lished an ‘In Memoriam,’ the exact wording of 
which cannot be remembered, to ‘ English 
cricket, which died at the Oval on Aug. 29, 1882. 
The body will be cremated, and the ashes taken 
to Australia.’”’] 


Tur HonovuraBLeE Mr.—In accordance 
with a suggestion made in the Montagu. 
Ghelmsford Joint Report on Indian reforms, 
the use of the courtesy designation ‘‘ The 
Honourable has .been curtailed. 
Members of the Provincial Councils will no 
longer enjoy that distinction, for an offici=1 
announcement states that 

‘““The Governor-General is pleased to permit 
the title ‘ Honourable’ to be borne during their 
term of office by the following officers in India: 
(1) Members of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council, (2) President of the Council of 
State, (3) President of the Legislative Assembly, 
(4) Chief Justice and Puisne Judges of the High 
Courts, (5) Members of Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Governors’ Provinces, (6) Residents 
of the Ist Class, (7) Presidents of Legislative 
Councils in Governors’ Provinces, (8) the Chief 
Judge and Judges of the Chief Court of Lower 
Burma and (9) Members of the Council of State.’’ 

Hence arises my query. When did the 
‘*“Mr.”’ append itself to the title? I think 
I am correct in saying that when the title 
was first used in India there was no question 
of ‘“‘“Mr.”’ When he arrived at the requisite 
attitude John Jones became The Hon. 
John Jones: nowadays he would be called 
The Hon. Mr. Jones. Why? The official 
regulation quoted above says the title is 
‘*Honourable,”’ and omits both ‘‘the ” and 
“Mr.” Ought we to speak of ‘‘ Honourable 
Jones’ or “Honourable John Jones ? ” 

May I also be permitted to inquire when 
Provincial Governors in India first acquired 
the title ‘‘His Excellency’? There is an 
odd sequel, for the wife of a Governor is 
designated—by usage if not by official 
sanction from the Government of India— 
Excellency.’’ Yet I never heard of 
the wife of a Lieutenant-Governor, who is 
by right ‘‘ His Honour,” being called “‘ Her 
Honour.”’ ! 


CARDINAL DE Rowan Cuasot.—I should 
be grateful if any reader could give me 
further information with regards to the life 
and career of Cardinal Francis Louis 
Augustus de Rohan Chabot, Archbishop of . 
Besaucon who died in 1833, and as to whether 
there are any portraits extant of him. 

M. B. McA. 


Wat Tyier.—Mr. C. E. Clark at p. 189 
of his ‘Mistakes We Make ' says that Wat 
Tyler was killed 
“certainly not as an insurgent, but as one who 
had incurred the vengeance of the Mayor by setting 
fire to all the Southwark houses of ill-fame which 
Walworth held as a very profitable monopoly. 
Can this statement be substantiated ? 

ALFRED §. E. ACKERMAN. 
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Sone WanTED.— 

‘Framley Parsonage ’ chap. xi. :— 

“Ludovic,” said Lady Lupton, ‘ won’t you 
give us another song? ’”’....‘‘I have sung all 
» that I knew, mother. There’s Culpepper.... 
He has got to give us his dream—how he ‘ dreamt 
that he dwelt in marble halls!’” ‘I sang that 
an hour ago,” said the captain....‘‘ But you 
certainly have not told us how ‘ your little lovers 
came!’ 

The dream about the ‘‘ marble halls” is 
pretty well known; but from what song 
comes the allusion to the ‘little levers ” ? 


RocER Momprsson.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ give me the name of the consti- 
tuency represented in Parliament by Roger 
Mompesson, cf Lincoln’s Inn, about 1700? 

E. A. J. 


THE PACKERSHIP OF Lonpon.—In June 
1552 Sir John Thynne resigned his patent 
of the ‘Packership of London.’ What 
office would this represent? Perhaps a 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can say if it is still in 
existence ? R. B. 


Replies. 
REPRESENTATIVE COUNTY 
LIBRARIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
(12 S. viii. 8, 34, 54, 76.) 


THE average Public Library and Public 
Librarian are not at all equipped to answer 
genealcgical problems. 

May | make a few suggestions as to what 
@ library should acquire before beginning 
to qualify to fulfil such a function? It 
might then be found that to invest a locality 
with direct personal interests, via the study 
of genealogy, is the surest road to the 
attainment of whatever aims Public Libraries 
are generally supposed to possess. 

1. Of course, copies of all the histories of 
the county in which the library is situate, 
of the County Visitation Pedigrees and of 
all local histories. 

2. Copies of the Parish Registers from 
beginning to end, of all the Manorial Ccurt 
Rolls and of all the Monumental Inscriptions 
in all the churhes, churchyards and ceme- 
teries in the parish or town that the library 
represents. 

3. Every original document, parchment, 
deed, &c., upon which it can lay hands, 
98, calendared and indexed, so that 
the list of its contents can be seen at a glance, 


4. Complete copies of all the local Direc- 
tories, and before then, of the local Subsidy 
Rolls, Land Tax Assessments, Hearth Tax 
Assessments, Muster Rolls, Recusant Rolis 
and complete copies of the Census Returns 
of 1841 and 1851. 

5. Then abstracts of all the wills of people 
connected with the place, of the pleadings 
and depositions in lawsuits, and of every 
loose deed or document which exists amongst 
the millions in the Public Record Office, the 
Probate and Diocesan Registries and in 
private hands. These to be arranged simply 
in order of date and type-written. 

I think that, this working material at 
hand for ready reference, PuBLic LIBRARIAN 
might begin to be in a position to answer 
genealogical enquiries. It might cost a few 
thousand pounds for any single parish to 
acquire such a collection, and take a few | 
years to get together, and he himself would 
be all the better equipped with some years’ 
experience of record searching outside his 
own library; but until both possess these 
qualifications he cannot expect inquirers to 
contribute fcr special searches much towards 
the library funds, for they will assuredly be 
disappointed at the result. 

GEORGE SHERWOOD. 

210 Strand, W.C.2. 


There is a fine collection of Norfolk 
items at the Norwich Public Library (Mr. 
Stephens). And the Lowestoft Public Lib- 
rary (Miss K. Durrant) contains a good 
selection of bocks on the twin counties of 
Norfclk and Suffolk, together with the 
interesting MSS. of Mr. William Blyth- 
Gerish, of Southtown, Great Yarmouth, 
relating to Norfclk Archeology and Folk- 
lore. W. J. CHAMBERS. 

Clancarty, Regent Road, Lowestoft. 


County of Suffolk. The Ipswich Public 
Library contains a large collection of local 
books relating to Ipswich and the county 
generally. I believe the Suffolk Institute 
of Archeology at Bury St. Edmunds pos- 
sesses a collection of books and MSS. The 
Public Library at Lowestoft also owns a gcod 
collection of local bocks, while as to those in 
private hands, Mr. Milner-Gibson-Cullum, 
D.L., Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds 
has a fine collection, and the library of Mr. 
F. A. Crisp at the Grove Park Press is & 
considerable one and rich in MSS., but now 
being dispersed. The collection of Mr. 
H. B. W. Wayman at Bloomsbury is rich 
in rare broadsides, Commonwealth quartos 
and MSS. J. Harvey Broom, M.A. 
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No mention has yet been made of the 
collection of Lancashire books which will be 
found in the Chetham’s Hospital Library, 
Manchester, and the Reference Library in 
that city. This county is so congested 
with towns of considerable size that most 
of them are content to specialize in the 
bibliography of their own district, and 
mention should be made of the collection 
of Liverpool literature in the Public Library 
there. Bolton has gathered together a big 
collection, and ‘ Bibliographia Boltoniensis,’ 
compiled by your-correspondent Mr. Sparke, 
and published by the Manchester University 
Press, 1913, is a bibliography with bio- 
graphical details of local authors from 1550 
to 1912, and books printed and published 
in the town from 1785. It is a quarto 
publication of 206 pages, and would serve as 
_ @n excellent model for anyone who contem- 
plates such a compilation. Mest of the 
Lancashire towns give special attention to 
the collection of local literature. 

Accrington. J. W. SINGLETON. 


St. THomas’s Day Custom (12 S. viii. 
50).—My maternal grandmother, who came 
to live here before 1828, and died in 1854, 
used to give sixpence a piece to poor widows 
who called for it on St. Thomas’s day, or 
had it sent to them. A writer in Hone’s 
‘Every Day Book’ vol. ii, p. 1627, calls it 
Doleing Day, and describes doles of wheat, 
flannel, loaves, and money, at Loose, Linton, 
and Barming, all near Maidstone, in 1825. 


Winterton, Lincs. J.T. 


In the mid-Victorian age, impecunious 
old women in Kesteven, used to go about 
begging, or, as they said, ““mumping”’ on 
Dec. 21, which was popularly known as 
Mumping Day. I do not know why the 
festival was devoted to such an observance ; 
nearness to Christmas may have suggested 
the choice, and the fact that St. Thomas is 
commemorated on the shortest day of three 
hundred and sixty-five, may have conduced 
to the patience of donors. 

St. Swrrxr. 


The custom of “going a Thomasing,”’ as 
it is called, still survives in parts of Lincoln- 
shire. In the Isle of Axholme, at any rate, 
it is not confined to widows, and I never 
heard of any division of the spoils. The old 
women go round in groups; at private 
houses they will, I suppose, usually have 
money given them, but at the shops they 
receive small—very small—doles of goods— 


a candle from a grocer or chandler, for 
instance. I have so frequently heard a 
“St. Thomas’s candle ”’ asked for that I 
was once led to suppose it a relic of the 
Catholic custom of presenting a candle at 
the Saint’s shrine, but I could never find 
any confirmation of this. A local news- 
paper had a paragraph on St. Thomas in 
December last, telling the story of his 
legendary adventures in India and con- 
necting this custom with them. If struck 
me as & rather cheap way of building 
‘‘mansions in the skies”’ to give a few old 
people a candle apiece. Cc. C. B. 


Hone in his ‘ Every Day Book ’ gives some 
information which may be useful to your 
correspondent. A custom at the village of 
Loose, near Maidstone, in 1825 is described 
of the poor receiving quantities of wheat, 
and widows a new flannel petticoat each ; 
in addition donations in money are solicited, 
and it is ‘‘no uncommon thing for a family 
to get in this way six or seven shillings.’ 
A similar custom was prevalent (c. 1825) 
in Linton where the richer inhabitants gave 
their alms in the way they thought best. 
The custom was known as “‘ Doleing and 
the day was called ‘Doleing-day.”” In 
some parts of the country the day is marked 
by ® custom among poor persons of going 
a gooding that is to say (Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’) calling at houses of richer neigh- 
bours and begging a supply either of money 
or provisions. It is also known as ““Mumping 
(begging) day.” In Warwickshire the 
custom is known as going a corning, and 
here particularly corn was _ solicited. 
‘N. & Q.’ for 1857 contains some further 
information, and also Hazlitt in ‘ Dictionary 
of Faiths and Folklore,’ 1905, vol. i. On 
St. Thomas’s Day, at Chipping, Lancashire, 
**Dole-sermons,” are preached, and doles of 
money given to the poor of the parish. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This is an ancient custom in several . 


counties. In Kent it is called “ going a- 
gooding ”’ and elsewhere ‘‘ a-Thomassin,” or 
‘“‘a mumping,”” when poor people beg for 
money or provisions for Christmas. Some- 
times in return for the charity bestowed @ 
sprig of holly or mistletce was given. This 
custom and many others in most countries 
in Europe took place chiefly on St. Thomes’s 
Eve (see Clement E. Miles’s ‘Christmas in 
Ritual and Tradition ’ and authorities there 
quoted). H. HANNEN. 
West Farleigh. 


De 
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Dec. 21 was observed as “ Begging-Day ” 
in North Devon within my recollection. 
It was customary to solicit from the farmers 
penny. Bruce 

38 Gains Road, Southsea. 


Dr. WELLS: PAPER ON ‘THE DEW AND 
SinctE Vision’ (12 S. viii. 70).—The 
reference is probably to ‘Essays on Vision, 
and on Dew,’ by Dr. William Charles Wells, 
F.R.S. These were published in 1818 and 
reprinted in 1821. The ‘Essay on Dew’ 
was reprinted with annotations in 1866 
(Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer). It is 
an account of a long series of experiments 
on the formation of dew. Dr. Wells pub- 
lished many works on medical, philosophical 
and biographical subjects. A list of these 
is given in the ‘Essays on Vision, and on 
Dew. A. WHITAKER, 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


_ William Charles Wells (1757-1817), physi- 
cian, published in 1792 an ‘Essay upon 
Single Vision with two Eyes’; in Philoso- 
phical Transactions, 1811, @ paper ‘on 
‘Vision’; in 1814 ‘Essay on Dew’ 
(amended by Aitken). Sir John Herschel 
in his ‘ Preliminary Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy,’ part 2, chap. vi., 
pars. 163-9, pp. 159-164, gives a good 
account of it. J. S. Mill in his ‘Logic,’ 
vol. i., bk. iii. ‘Of Induction,’ chap. ix., 
sec. 3, reproduces most of Herschel’s account 
interspersed with scientific elaboration based 
on his own methods or canons of induction. 
W. Dovetas. 
31 Sandwich Street, W.C.1. 


THE GREEN MAN, ASHBOURNE (128. viii. 29, 
77).—The Green Man as the sign of an inn 
originated from the green costume of game- 
keepers. It sometimes happened that when 
the head gamekeeper gave up his legitimate 
occupation he would take unto himself an 
inn, and start a new business on his own 
account, and would adopt as a trade sign 
the name he was best kncwn by, viz., ‘‘ The 
Green Man.”’ The inn at Leytonstone, on 
the borders of Epping Forest, was probably 
so called from one of the forest-keepers 
with their old-time green costume. 

Originally, no doubt, the sign represented 
the green-clad morris-dencers of the shows 
and pageants of medieval times. The Green 
Man at Leyton is mentioned in the ‘Trials 
of Swan and Jeffries ’ in 1752, while the Green 
Man at Leytonstone is mentioned by Daniel 
Defoe in his ‘Tour through Great Britain,’ 
first published in 1724, and both are marked 


‘from Lewes. 


on Roque’s ‘Map of Ten Miles round. 
London,’ published in 1741. 

Mrs. F. B. Palliser in her ‘Historic 
Devices, Badges, &c.,’ p. 386, says :— 

‘“ Queen Anne bore, as one of the supporters of 
her arms, one of the savage men, wreathed with. 
ivy and bearing clubs, of Denmark, since desig- 
et. and adopted for an inn-sign at the Green 

an. 

For further information see ‘The Trade 
Signs of Essex,’ by Miller Christy, p. 137, 
The Essex Review, vol. xi. p. 142 and 
vol. xiv. p. 143. Cas. Hatt 

South Woodford. 


Anent Mr. M. L. R. BreEstar’s note,. 
The Ashbourne News tells us in a recent 
issue how— 

“The Ashbourne Shrovetide Football Com-- 
mittee are making arrangements for this year’s. 
celebration to take place on Feb. 8 and 9, and 
they hope to be able to announce the names of 
the gentlemen who will have the honour of 
starting the game on each day.” 

I may mention that the practice of play-- 
ing football in the streets is not confined to 
this old Derbyshire town. It certainly still 
obtains, or at any rate did do so, in the 
High Street of Dorking, Surrey, and I think 
in other places. CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


This sign probably represents a forester 
or park-keeper. There is a wayside inn. 
with this sign near the Broyle, an ancient 
chase or park at Ringmer, some three miles. 
According to Lower the 


Sussex antiquary— 

“This house was formerly kept by the ranger 
or keeper of that enclosure, and at one time had 
a sign which represented a stalwart man in his. 
foresters suit of green.” 
JOHN PATCHING. 
Lewes. 


This paragraph was in a local newspaper 
of March, 1917 :— 

“The historic property known as the Green Man 
Hotel, Ashbourne, has been sold by auction. The 
hostelry is more familiar to the older than the pre- 
sent generation of Burtonians by reason of the fact. 
that prior to the advent of the N, orth- Western line 
from Ashbourne and beyond visitors to Dovedale 
made the hotel the jumping-off ground for the- 
famous resort, engaging conveyances for the journey 
by road, unless they preferred to walk the five miles.. 
Old documents show that the site was originally 
that of the old Ashbourne Theatre or “* playhouse. 
In time past this was leased by Mr. Stanton, who- 
during the Ashbourne theatrical season lived at the. 
Green Hall, and his stock company comprised many 
of the leading actors and actresses of the day. 
Most of the well-known exponents played at the- 
Ashbourne Theatre, and amongst the actresses were 
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Madame Vestris, and Harriet Mellon, who married 
Mr. Child the banker, and afterwards the Duke of 
St. Albans. In her memoirs she makes frequent 
references to this and particularly to the Green Man 
Hotel, and narrates how she always looked forward 
to a favourite dish of hers which was served there.” 
— Burton Chronicle. : 


Firth’s ‘ Highways and Byways in Derby- 
shire ’ (1908), says :— 


“The Green Man still survives. . . . though, as 


the sign declares, which projects a long arm towards | Pp 


‘the spate houses. it has taken to itself the addi- 
tional name of the ‘ Black’s Head’ . . . the original 
* Black’s Head’ was an old posting house a little 
higher up the street, and its business was taken over 
‘by the ‘Green Man.’ ’’ 

Hobson’s ‘History and Topography of 
Ashbourn,’ 1839, at p. 96, sets out a letter 
of invitation, Sept. 9, 1741, from Jo. Allsop, 
Recorder, for the annual feast at the Black’s 
Head, to dine with the mayor, Sir Nathaniel 
Curzon, and assist in choosing his successor. 
Ashbourne was never a corporate town; 
but the holding of the gathering at the inn 
mamed suggests its one-time importance. 


CHATTERTON’S APPRENTICESHIP TO LAm- 
BERT (12 S. viii. 31).—‘ Homes and Haunts 
of the British Poets,’ by William Howitt 
(1847), has concerning the above period :— 

*“ Here Chatterton’s life was the life of insult 
and degradation....Twelve hours he was chained 
‘to the office, i.e., from 8 in the morning to 8 at 
night, dinner hour only excepted; and in the 
house he was confined to the Kitchen, slept with 
‘tthe foot-boy, and was subjected to indignities of 
a like nature, at which bis pride rebelled, and by 
which his temper was embittered.” 

This corrobates the account in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

W. B. H. 


PorTRAIT OF LoRD MonTEAGLE (12 S. 
vii. 509).—This portrait is No. 431 in the 
‘Catalogue of the first special exhibition of 
National Portraits to James II., on loan to 
the South Kensington Museum, April, 1866 : 

ainter, Van Somer ; lent by Mr. John Webb. 
Mr. Webb lent three other portraits, the 
subjects being of somewhat earlier dates. 
‘No address appears, nor does the owner’s 
mame occur as having lent to the later 
exhibitions in May, 1867, and April, 1868. 

W. H. 


Loretto (12 S. viii. 48).—There is a 
Loretto in Styria, Austria, but it is better 
known as Maria Zell. It lies in the valley 
of the Salza amid the N. Styrian Alps. Its 
entire claim tc notice lies in the fact that 
it is the most venerated and most frequented 
sanctuary in Austria, being visited annually 


by some 200,000 pilgrims. The object of 
veneration is a miracle-working image of 
the Virgin, carved in limewood and about 
18 in. high. This was presented in 1157 
and is now enshrined in a chapel or loretto 
lavishly adorned with silver and many 
costly marbles. The large church of which 
this shrine or loretto forms part, was built 
in 1644, and the shrine-chapel was incor- 
orated in it. See M. M. Rabenlehrer 
‘Maria Zell, Oesterreich’s Loreto (Austria’s 
Loreto),’ Vienna, 1900. The name “ loretto” 
or ‘“‘lorets ’’ is bestowed on several places, 
that in Italy being ‘‘The Holy House ” 
(‘‘ Santa Casa ’’) said to be the actual house 
of the Virgin transported thither by super- 
natural means. All the other Jlorettos are 
places where statues (more or less celebrated 
and visited) of the Virgin are preserved. 
Maria Zell is the place name and loretto is 
the title of the shrine or chapel itself. 
F. J. 


Countess MAcnaMARA (12 viii. 49).— 
She-was a Scotch lady and generally under- 
stood tc have been the mistress of Charles X. 
(of France). Her title of Countess was a 
‘creation ’’ of the King of Naples. She 
followed Charles X. in his exile after the 
revolution of 1830, and lived with him at 
Holyrood. During the early part of the 
reign of the Orleanist King Louis Philippe 
it was frequently asserted in the Parisian 
newspapers that she was secretly married 
(morganatiquement) to the last Legitimist 
King of France. There are some of her 
autograph letters (in English and French) 
in existence written on hehalf of Gharles X. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


“OVER AGAINST CATHERINE STREET IN 
THE STRAND ” (12 S. vii. 321, 378).—Since 
contributing the note at the first reference 
I have remarked the following advertisement 
in The London Journal of Feb. 2, 1722 /3 :— 


“The Cambrick Chamber is removed from St.: 


Martin’s the Grand to Mr. Tho. Atkins up one pair 
of stairs at the sign of the Buchanan Head, a book- 
seller’s shop, the corner of Milford Lane over 
against St. Clement’s Church in the Strand where 
there is to be sold the finest cambrick....... is 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that Andrew Millar 
came to London about 1729. It would 
seem therefore that Millar not only tcck the 
sign with him when he removed to premises 
west of Somerset House but had acquired 
it from a preaecessor in business. 

J. P. ve C. 
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St. Lronarn’s Priory (12 S. vi. 90, 160, 
178; viii, 34).—In reply to Mr. O. G.S. Craw- 
FORD’S query at the last reference the remains 
of this building are not these of a. priory, 
put of a barn (spicariwm) which the Cistercians 
of Beaulieu erected to store their harvest on 
this part of their estate. Quite close to the 
ruins of this great bern are the ruins of St. 
Leonard’s Chapel. which was built for the 
use of the lay brothers or conversi, who 
worked this part of the monastic property. 
The ruins of this chapel have doubtless given 
rise to the idea that it was a priory. The 
Cistercians were great agriculturists and 
employed Jay brothers to till their estates. 
Eventually the lay brothers were done 
away with and hired labourers took their 
place. These monastic estates were known 
as “granges,’’ hence this property is cor- 
rectly described as St. Leonard’s Grange. 

J. HAUTENVILLE CoPE, 
Editcr, Proceedings, Hampshire Field Club. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS UPON (12 S. 
vii. 450, 495).—George Canning would appear 
also to have missed the true meaning of the 
verb “to blazon.” The last two lines of 
the ‘Fragment of an Oration,’ on p. 149 of 
“Lyra Elegantiarum,’ read thus :— 

My name shall shine bright as my ancestors’ shines, 
Mine recorded in journals, Ats blazoned on signs ! 


J. R. H. 


Hamittons aT Hortyroop (12 §S. vii. 110, 
172).—In The Edinburgh Advertiser, dated 
Feb. 20, 1789, appears the following notice 
under deaths 

‘At Stockholm, Count Gustavus David Hamil- 
ton, Field Marshal of Sweden, aged 90. e 
entered the Army in 1716, and has been in several 
posal ,battles, under different powers, since that 

Ame. 

Was the Countess Margaret Hamilton 
(the subject of the above references) the 
daughter of the Field Marshal ? And who 
were his parents? Burke does not en- 
lighten me. Jas. SETON-ANDERSON. 

39 Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


FRANKINCENSE (12 8. viii. 29, 72).—The 
following facts on the use of incense in Ely 
Cathedral are to be found on p. 87, ‘ Cathe- 
drals of England and Wales,’ by Bumpus. 

Incense was burnt at the High Altar on 
the great festivals up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Dean Warburton dis- 
continued the use of the cope at Durham 
about 1780, because it discomposed his wig. 
Minor Canon Metcalfe and Prebendary 


Green at Ely persuaded the Dean and 
Chapter to discontinue the use of incense, 
the former because he was troubled with 
asthmatic tendencies and the latter, @ 
** finical man,’’ because it spoiled the odour 
of his snuff, to which titillating compound 
he had, in common with many of his clerical 
brethren of that day, an excessive partiality. 

Again, the following extracted from 
Aubrey’s ‘Natural History and Antiquities 
of Surrey,’ 1718 (vol. ii. pp. 179-180) is of 
interest. Aubrey is writing on the monu- 
ments in Carshalton Church and says :— 

“On the S. wall on a black marble enchas’d 
in white are arms an urn or, and in capitals is this 
inscription :— 


Under the middle stone, that guards the Ashes 
of a certaine Fryer, sometime Vicar of this Place, 
is raked up the Dust of William Quelche, B.D., 
who ministered in the same since the Reforma- 
cion. His Lott was, through God’s mercy to 
burn Incense here about 30 Years, and ended his 
course, Aprill the 10. An. Dni. 1654, being 
aged 64 Years. 
1. Reg. 13. 31. 


Quos bifrons templo divisit cultus in uno 

Pacificus tumulus jam facit esse pares. 
Felix illa dies, qua tellus semina solvit, 

Quae placidae fidei regia condit humo. 
Hic sumus ambo pares, donee cineremque 

fidemque 

Discutiat reddens Christus utrique suum. 
Those whome a twofac’d service here made twaine» 
At length, a friendly Grave makes one agayne. 
Happy that day that hides our Sinfull Jarrs, 
That shuts up all our shame in Earthen Barrs. 
Here let us sleepe as one, till Christe the Juste 
Shall sever, both our service, Faith and Duste. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents 
could say whether this tomb and inscription 
still exist in Carshalton Church. 

Cur. WATSON. 
294 Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


AMONG THE SHAKESPEARE ARCHIVES (12 8. 
viii. 66).—It may be of interest to mention 
that I have an inventory dated 1556 of the 
goods and chattels of Hugh Raynolds, 
deceased, late of Stratford-on-Avon, ap- 
praised by Awdryan Quyney, William 
Mynse (?), Francis Barse (? Barfe), John 
Burbage, and Richard Symonds. 

The inventory, which is of interest as 
enumerating the furniture and belengings 
of @ prosperous citizen of the period and 
the values set upon them, I propose to 
publish in the Antiquarian column of The 
Evesham Journal : and afterwards to present 
it to the Trustees of the Shakespeare house 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Cartes Tomes. 
Welbeck House, Wigmore Street, W. 
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LONDON COACHING AND CARRIERS’ INNS 
In 1732 (12 8. viii. 61)—With reference to 
the carriers from Blossoms Inn, Lawrence 
Lane, referred to at ante, p. 62, I see that 
Mr. DE Castro translates “‘Stopport ” as 
*Southport.”” I hardly think that this can 
be correct, seeing that the site of Southport, 
in those days, was merely a sweep of barren 
sandhills. 

Having regard to the fact that the 
carriers on the same day accepted goods for 
Manchester and Sandbach, it seems to me 
that, from the geographical point of view, 
**Stopport ” is obviously Stockport. 

T. A. Kenyon. 

31 Derby Road, Southport. 


Lapy ANNE GRAHAM (12 8. viii. 70).— 
It may interest Mr. Jonn D. Le CouTEuR 
to know that, among my family archives, 
there is a letter written to a great-grand- 
father of mine by John Dolbel, of Jersey, 
under date July 20, 1813. This document, 
which was printed for the first time in The 
Connoisseur (January, 1915), describes in 
some detail the experiences of the writer’s 
son, Cornet Dolbel, in the affair at Morales 
(Peninsula War), June 2, 1813. 

In addition to other amplifying facts, 
I am indebted to Col. Harold Malet, the 
learned historian of the 18th Hussars, for 
& note that young Dolbel broke his neck by 
falling from his horse in March, 1814. 

It transpires, from the letter in question, 
that my great-grandfather saved Cornet 
Dolbel’s life on some occasion, although no 
other mention of such an action has been 
transmitted to me. F. Gorpon Roe. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W.1. 


New StTYteE (12 S. viii. 68).—It is curious 
that Sir Harris Nicolas, in his ‘ Chronology 
of History,’ 1838, should have twice tripped 
up over the date when the change in the 
calendar became effective in England. On 
page 41 he gives it as “1753,” and on 
p. 48 as “1752.”’ Both dates are shown 
to be wrong by the abstract of the Act of 
Parliament, 24 George II. c. 23, which he 

rints, and which expressly provided that 
it should come into operation on the day 
following Dec. 31, 1751. This was, of 
course, Jan. 1 of the same year (1751) by 
the Old Style, which became Jan. 1, 1752, 
New Style. There was some corre- 
spondence on this point in The Times 
Literary Supplement last year (1919, pp. 110, 
126, 152, and 184), from which it appears 
that the bill passed the House of Commons 


on “Mar. 27, 1751” (or rather Mar. 27, 
1750, O.S.), and received the royal assent. 
on May 22, 1751. It was therefore the Act 


of 1751. Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates” 


correctly gives the date of the change as 
“1751.” Apparently the New Style was 
in more or less pepular use before the date 
of that Act of Parliament, and was gradually 
superseding the old legal year which com- 
menced on Mar. 25. It is easy to see, 
therefore, that in default of evidence as to 
which style is made use of, errors may 
easily arise. It would be interesting to 
know how far this was the case. On 
Mar. 25 as New Year day, see 10S. vi. 268. 

FrEeDK. A. EDWARDS. , 

Ticket (12 S. vii. 
510; viii. 36, 74).—Regulations of the Grand 
Junction Railroad Company :— 

“‘ Booking.—There will be no booking places 
except at the Company’s Offices at the respective’ 
stations. Each Booking Ticket for the _first- 
class trains is numbered to correspond with the 
seat taken. The places by the mixed trains are 
not numbered.’’(Freeling’s Grand Junction Rail-. 
way ‘ Companion ’ to ‘ Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham Guide,’ 1838).” 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Arundel. 


GREY IN SENSE OF Brown (12 S. viii. 68).. 
—The modern French term for brown bread, 
pain bis, refers to quality more than colour, 
thus, white (best or first) 1; darker (or 
seconds) = 1 bis, and the Ater panis of 
1437-38 called panes grisei had doubtless the 
same meaning. 

As regards the German grau, which is 
said often to mean “ brown,” would J. T. F. 
kindly give us one or two examples. 

Henry W. Busu. 

Helenslea, Beckenham, Kent. 


Caristmas Puppinc AND Mince 
(12 S. viii. 70).—The mince pie appears to 
be of greater antiquity than the plum- 
pudding. Mince pies are, I believe, men- 


tioned by Selden who says the crust was © 


intended to represent the manger in which 
the Holy Child was laid. They were made 
with mutton or ox-tongue and the same 
ingredients as are now used. Herrick men- 
tions the Christmas pie. 

Plum-pudding is the descendent of plum- 
pottage or plum-broth made by boiling beef. 
or mutton with broth thickened with brown 
bread ; when half boiled, raisins, currants, 
prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were added. 
Plum-broth is mentioned in ‘Poor Robin's 


| 
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Almanac’ for 1750 among items of Christ- 
mas fare. There is a recipe in Mrs. Frazer’s 
‘Cookery Book,’ 1791. Plum-pudding is 
mentioned in The Tatler. 

It may be of interest to note that both 
plum-broth and mince pies were distasteful 
to Quakers and Puritans. Cc. G. N. 


STONEHENGE (12 S. viii. 71).—This belief 
as to the origin of Stonehenge is expressed 
in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s ‘History of the 
Britons ’ (temp. Stephen). 

Inigo Jones was commissioned by James I. 
to examine and report on Stonehenge. His 
conclusion was that the masses of stone were 
the remains of a Roman Temple. 

G. 


There is no mystery about John Speed. 
‘He was born in Cheshire about 1555, and 
devoted himself to the study of English 
History and antiquities. Having no truck 
with Geoffrey of Monmouth and _ other 
fabulists, he commenced at once with solid 
and rational matter, as has been said of him. 
The map referred to by your correspondent 
is no doukt a copy of the map of Wiltshire 
in Speed’s ‘Theatre of the Empire of Great 
Britain’ having Stonehenge engraved in a 
corner, with the inscription quoted by 
Mr. BrapBury, beneath it. Speed wrote 
further a ‘ History of Britain,’ 1614, in which 
he again takes up the problem of Stonehenge. 
He died in 1629, and while he probably 
settled the matter to his own satisfaction, it 
seems to have been done after timely 
deliberation and thought—by Speed, (Mr. 
BrapBury began the play on the word) yet 
without haste. His son John Speed, M.A., 
M.D. wrote ‘Stonebenge, a Pastoral,’ which 
was acted at St. John’s Coilege, Oxford, but 
seems not to have been printed. Can it be 
said that, with its bibliography of some 
thousand volumes, there was ever a popular 
belief in regard to the origin of Stonehenge ? 
See ‘Stonehenge and its Barrows,’ by 
Wm. Long, F.S.A., 1876, Devizes, &c. 

J. L. ANDERSON. 
Edinburgh. 


This map appeared in John Speed’s 
“Theatre of the Empire of Great Briiaine,’ 
first edition, 1611. The quotation is in- 
complete and not quite accurate. A very 
useful handbook, ‘ Stonehenge To-day and 
Yesterday,’ has been written by Mr. Frank 
Stevens, Curator of the Salisbury Museum, 
and published, 1916, by Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd 

Prescott Row. 


“To OuTRUN THE CONSTABLE” (12 
viii. 29, 58, 97).—The reference to Ray’s 
‘Proverbs,’ 2nd edition, 1678, at the last 
reference is incorrect. The proverb is to be 
found on p. 236 of that edition with the ex- 
planation: ‘To spgnd more than one’s 
allowance or income.” 

DE V. PayeEn-Payne. 


THE TRAGEDY OF NEw Enctanp (12 
vii. 446, 493 ; viii. 16).—A short note to the 
ballad ‘Cassandra Southwick’ by Whittier 
the American poet appears in a new edition 
of his works published in England in 1861. 
It is therein stated that :— 

‘*The son and daughter of Laurence Southwick 
were fined £10 each for non-attendance at Church 
which they were unable to pay. The Court at 
Boston issued an order which may still be seen 
on the Court Records bearing the signature of 
Edward Rawson the Secretary by which the 
Treasurer of the County was empowered to sell 
the said persons to any of the English Nation at 
Virginia or Barbadoes to answer the said fines. 
An attempt was made to carry this order into 
execution, but no shipmaster was found willing 
to convey them to the West Indies. Vide Sewell’s 
History, pp. 225-6.” 


Upon this incident Whittier’s ballad was 
founded. 

WIDEAWAKE Harts (12 8. vii. 28, 157, 171, 
198, 214, 238, 316).—The fcllowing paragraph 
is from p. 41 of ‘ Paul Periwinkle or the Press- 
gang,’ by the author of ‘Cavendish’ (W. 
Johnson Neale), published 1841, and carries 
the origin of the phrase to an earlier date 
than any yet given in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

** Jonathan replied that his hat was like him- 
self—wide awake, and that he held it on a tenure 


somewhat similar to that by which the Lombard 
kings did their iron crowns.”’ 5.B 


Croydon. 


Emerson’s ‘EncuisH Traits’ (12 S. vi. 
9, 228).—At No. 22 of the first reference the 
words attributed to Nelson are from his 
description of “‘a brush with the enemy ” 
before the fortress of Bastia on the N.E. 
coast of Corsica, in the year 1794. 


** A thousand men would certainly take Bastia ; 
with five hundred and Agamemnon I would 
attempt it. My seamen are now what British 
seamen ought to be, almost invincible. They 
really mind shot no more than peas.’”’ Southey: 
‘ Life of Nelson,’ chapter iii. 


No. 11, at the second reference, 
‘““The English are those ‘barbarians’ of 
Jamblichus, who ‘ are stable in their manners, and 


firmly continue to employ the same words, which 
also are dear to the gods.’ ” 


—— = 
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The Greek original -is in Jamblichus’s | 


‘De maysteriis Aegyptiorum,’ Section 7, 
near the end of the fifth chapter :— 

BapBapoe S€ povipor trois dvres Kat 
tois Adyos PBeBaiws avrois eupevovor 
Sudrep adroit Te ciat mpoodireis Tois Oeois Kat 
Adyous adrois Kexapirpevous. 
Jamblichus is discussing the rites of the 
barbarian, that is non-Hellenic, nations of 
the Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians ; 
especially the Egyptians. 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


DanieEL DEFOE IN THE Pittory (12 S- 
viii. 12, 78).—In spite of the familiar line in 
the ‘ Dunciad ’ (ii. 147) there can be no doubt 
that Defoe did not suffer mutilation. Mr. 
W. J. Courthope, commenting on_ this 
passage, Pope’s ‘Works,’ vol. iv., p. 329, 
writes :— 

“Daniel Defoe never lost his ears. though Pope, 
by comparing him to Prynne in Book i. 103, seems 
to insist on the fact.” 

The writer of the article on Defoe in ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ says that Pope 
“knew that the sentence to the pillory had long 
ceased to entail the loss of ears.” 

Defoe had been found guilty of a seditious 
libel, the performance in question being his 

amphlet ‘The Shortest Way with the 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. viii, 72.) 

1. These lines in their correct form, are found 
in the anonymous life of Samuel Butler prefixed 
to the 1704 edition of ‘ Hudibras,’ and reprinted 
in several later editions. 

‘“* There are some Verses, which for Reason of 
State, easie to be guess’d at, were thought flt to 
be omitted in the first Impression, as these which 
follow :— 

Did not the Learned Glyn and Maynard, 

To make good Subjects Traitors strain hard, 
Was not the King by Proclamation, 
Declar’d a Traitor thro’ the Nation?” 

They do not appear in any impression of the 
poem itself. 

This ‘ Life,’ ‘‘ according to Oldys, was written 
by one Sir James Astrey, a learned lawyer who 
resided at Wood Green, Harlington, in Bedford- 
shire, and published an edition of Spelman’s 
Glossary with his life.” (R. Brimley Johnson’s 
edition of Samuel Butler’s Poetical Works, 
vol. i. p. xxix.) EpWARD BENSLY. 


3. The last stanza in Dryden’s poem ‘ On the 
Young Statesmen.’ It run correctly thus :— 
So have I seen a King at Chess 
(His Rooks and Knights withdrawn) 
His Queen and Bishops in distress 
Shifting about, grow less and less, 
With here and there a Pawn. 
H. DAveEy. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF NEWSPAPERS 
(12 S. viii. 91).—The date of The Cirencester 
Flying Post on p. 92 (col. 2, 1. 12) should read 1744, 
not 1774. ROLAND AUSTIN. 


Aotes on Books. 


The Burford Records: a Study in Minor Town 
Government. By R. H. Gretton, M.B.E. 
(Clarendon Press, 42s. net). 

Booxs about the beautiful old Cotswold town of 

Burford are becoming fairly numerous. In 1861 

the Rev. John Fisher, who was curate there, 

wrote a short history of the place. More recently 

Mr. Wm. J. Monk, a local antiquary, produced a 

‘History of Burford,’ and several other guide- 

books and notes. In 1905 Dr. Hutton, now the 

Dean of Winchester, published his ‘ Burford 

Papers ’—letters to Mrs. Gast who lived in the 

Great House there, from her brother Samuel Crisp 

of London, the friend of Fanny Burney who con- 

stantly comes into their pages. Last year Mrs. 

Sturge Gretton produced ‘ Burford: Past and 

Present,’ a delightful volume, fit companion to 

her charming ‘ Three Centuries in North Oxford- 

shire,’ based upon her husband’s larger book 
which, so long awaited by lovers of Burford, 
has now seen the light. 

Mr. Gretton has undertaken a very arduous 
task and has performed it well. The large volume 
of over 700 pages which the Clarendon Press has 
just published consists of a study of the history 
of the Burford Corporation, based on the town’s 
records, together with chapters on local history 
and topography, the Manor, the Priory, and the 
Church, the last from the pen of the vicar, the 
Rev. Wm. C. Emeris. The second half of the 
book is a classification and transcription of the 
local documents, enriched by many other records 
and extracts from the Public Record Office, the 
British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and the 
muniments of Brasenose College, together with 
the Burford and Upton Enclosure Awards. 

Mr. Gretton’s critical study of the rise and 
decay of the Corporation is admirably done. 
The original grant of liberties to Burford is the 
earliest dated instance of the establishment of a 
gild merchant, the first charter in the name of 
Robert FitzHamon having been granted some- 
time between 1088 and 1107. It included also 
“the liberties customary in the setting up of a 
borough...,an d other ‘free customs ’—in this case 
the free customs of the men of Oxford.”’ The author 
adduces reasons for believing that the bestowal 
of these liberties arose from the desire of Robert 
FitzHamon to make this outlying manor of his 
possessions a source of monetary revenue ; the 
motive was not apparently given by the in- 
habitants of the place. An examination of the 
charters granted to the town shows that the two 
Royal charters are not strictly charters granted 
to the inhabitants of Burford but Royal con- 
firmations of manorial grants. The privileges 
and liberties secured by other British towns are 
quite unrepresented here. Mr. Gretton then pro- 


ceeds to show how the Burgesses of the town 
were misled as to their legal position throughout 
the centuries before Sir Lawrence Tanfield 
acquired the manor. The,lords of Burford living 
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at a distance, the Burgesses gradually took a 
greater and greater share in the affairs of the 
town, being ‘‘ confronted with no very strict 
assertion of the manorial supremacy.’’ When 
the manor passed intothe hands of the Crown the 
Royaltenure of it led them to suppose that their 
position was independent of intermediate lordship 
as a fullychartered borough held at fee farm 
from the Crown. The liberties, privileges and 
franchises were held by the Crown simply as lord 
of the manor, and were alienated by purchase 
in 1617 to Sir Lawrence Tanfield. At the 
instigation of the new, grasping, and powerful 
lord—he was Chief Baron of the Exchequer—the 
Burgesses were put upon their defence in the 
Court of Exchequer by a writ of Quo Warranto 
within two years of Tanfieid’s purchase. The 
Burgesses’ case collapsed like a house of cards, 
and the position of Burford as resembling that 
of the great free boroughs came to an end. The 
answer of Oxford to the appeal of the Burgesses 
as to how Oxford held its similar privileges shows, 
as the author points out, the whole difference 
between the position of Oxford and that of 
Burford. Oxford replied that they had the 
rights in question ‘‘ as part of that wee hould by 
fee farme and for which wee pay the same.” 
The Burgesses of Burford had never paid any 
rent for the sources of profit which they had taken 
into their hands, and obviously therefore had no 
right to them. 

Mr. Gretton traces the history of the Corpora- 
tion in the period of decline which followed, when 
it continued in being principally by reason of its 
administration of certain charities. The final 
collapse came in 1861 when, after a period of 
general mal-administration of these charities, it 
was extinguished by a schedule of an Act of 
Parliament. ‘‘ surely the depth of insignificance— 
to be abolishcd by a schedule.” 

There are one or two minor unsolved mysteries 
about Burford which confront us as we read 
these fascinating pages, small points but ins 
teresting to the antiquary and the student of the 
town. One is the fine decorated altar tomb in 
the south transept of the church, from which all 
the inscription has perished save the name 
* Willelmus.’”” That the person buried there 
was a merchant and connected with the family of 
Hastings is shown from the fact that the arms 
include a merchant’s mark and the Hastings 
maunch. A branch of the Daylesford family 
lived at Burford as is proved from the records 
printed by Mr. Gretton, including a grant in 
1648 from George Hastings of ‘‘ Dalford”’ to 
Wm. Sessions. The family of Sessions of 
Churchill ard Burford married into that of 
Hastings of Daylesford, as shown in the Heraids’ 
Visitations, and possibly a study of the Hastings 
pedigree might reveal who was the probable 
occupant of this tomb. 

The connection of William Lenthall, the Speaker 
of the Long Parliament, with Burford before he 
bought the Priory in 1637, is another interesting 
point in local history. Mr. Gretton notes that it 
must have begun before that date, for in 1626 
William his second son was baptized in Burford 
Church. The author in company with other 
writers on Burford seems to have missed the fact 
that William Lenthall was a nephew (? by 
marriage) of Lady Tanfield—see her will proved 


in P.C.C.—in which he is made a trustee for keep- 
ing in repair the Tanfield tomb. His connection, 
therefore, with Burford and the Priory is fairly 
obvious. Simon Wisdom, the greatest figure in 
the history of the town and corporation is not 
met with, says the author, in the annals at an 
earlier date than 1530. Mr. Gretton thinks it 
likely that he came of a family of substance 
living elsewhere. Oxfordshire wills show that 
the Wisdoms were éstablished before that time 
both at Church Enstone and at Shipton-under- 
Wychwood. There is no reason to doubt that 
Simon was of the same family. One last point, 
Why did not Mr. Gretton print at least extracts 
from Christopher Kempster’s day-book or diary 
which is now in the possession of a former tenant 
of Kempster’s house at Upton Quarries? Kemp- 
ster was one of the masons of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
as a monument in Burford Church recalls (®ee 
some interesting correspondence on this subject in 
The Times Literary Supplement in Feb. and March. 
1919), The diary is of interest as showing how the 
stone from Upton Quarries was conveyed to 
London. Mr. Gretton identifies the quarries 
which the Kempsters owned for nearly two 
hundred years with a freestone quarry mentioned 
in a Manorial Account Roll of 1435-6, and there 
called Whiteladies Quarry, probably a corruption 
of Whiteslate which occurs elsewhere in the 
records. 

Mr. Gretton notes that a few of the local 
records have no traceable connection with Bur- 
ford at all. One of these is of interest, as every- 
thing concerned with the magic name of Shake- 
speare must be. It is an indenture of sale (1664) 
by Thomas Greene the elder and Thomas Greene 
the younger, of Packwood, co. Warwick, to Ann 
Shackspeare of Meriden, same county, widow, of 
the remainder of a lease of 99 years of a cottage 
in Old Fillongly, and 25 acres of land belonging, 
called Cotters Lands, which Thomas Greene held 
of Adrian Shackspere, late of Meriden, by 
indenture dated 1. 12.1631; also assignment by 
the said Ann Shackspeare to Thomas Shack- 
speare, gentleman, her son. Adrian Shakespere 
witnesses by mark. How were these related to 
the poet’s family, and how came these papers 
among the Burford records ? 


REVISED EDITION OF LIDDELL AND 
SCOTT’S GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON. 


THE need for a revision of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon has long been appreciated by the 
Delegates of the Press. The discovery, since the 
last substantial revision of the Lexicon, of the 
‘ Constitution of Athens,’ the poems of Bacchy- 
lides, the mimes of Herodas, and a large number 
of fragments of classical literature, both from the 
works of authors such as Hesiod, Pindar, Sappho, 
Alcaeus, and Callimachus, and from those of 
other writers who were previously little more 
than names to us, has added a considerable 
number of new words and early examples or new 
uses of known words. The study of the numerous 
non-literary papyri has immensely widened our 
knowledge of Hellenistic Greek, besides intro- 
ducing us to a new technical vocabulary in con- 
nexion with the administration of Ptolemaic and 
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Eevpt. During the same period the 
inscriptions and the correction 
of the text of those already known has been 
constant: the science of Comparative Philology 
has been transformed and the history of the Greek 
“Janguage more fully explored. 

In October. 1911, Mr. Henry Stuart Jones was 

-appninted Editor. The appointment was ren- 
dered possible by the co-operation of the govern- 
‘fing bodv of Trinity College, which elected Mr. 
‘Stuart Jones to a Research Fellowship. Mr. 
‘Stuart Jones worked continuously on the revision 
-of the Lexicon (with the exception of one year 
‘during which he was engaged on war work of 
national importance) from the date of his appoint- 
‘ment until his election to the Camden Professor- 
ship of Ancient History at Oxford, which took 
effect on Jan. 1, 1920. As this made it im- 
possible for him to devote his whole time to 
editorial duties, the Delegates recently appointed 
Mr. Roderick McKenzie, M.A., of Trinity College, 
as Assistant Editor. Mr. Stuart Jones has had 
“the assistance of several voluntary helpers, 
-amongst whom special mention must be made of 
Mr. Herbert W. Greene, formerly Fellow of 
~Magdalen College ; Prof. Jouguet of Paris; 
~ Prof. Martin of Geneva; Mr. M. N. Tod, of Oriel 
- College, University Reader in Greek Epigraphy, 
and Mr. J. U. Powell, of St. John’s College. It 
was felt that in the more technical subjects the 
assistance of specialists was of the first im- 
-portanee, and the Editor has been fortunate in 
-securing this in large measure. Special mention 
may be made of the-services rendered (amongst 
others) by Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., in regard to Ancient Botany; by Sir 
’Thomas L. Heath, K.C.B., F.R.S., who has con- 
tributed valuable studies of Greek mathematical 
terms: and bv Mr. E. T. Withington, who has 
read the whole of the voluminous literature of 
Greek Medicine. The technical vocabularies of 
the later svstems of Greek philosophv—Epi-. 
curean, Stoic, and Neo-Platonic—have also been 
handled bv experts, including Mr. J. L. Stocks, 
Prof. A. C. Pearson, and Prof. A. E. Taylor. 
Mr. W. D. Ross. with assistance from others 
engaged on the Oxford translation of Aristotle, 
has dealt with the vocabulary of the Aristotelian 
commentators. These names are far from ex- 
hhausting the list of those who have rendered 
- services to the revision of the Lexicon, which will 
in due course be acknowledged. 

A new system of reference has been adopted 
which, while more condensed than the old, will, 
as the Delegates believe, be found to be at least 
as clear, and the scope of the Lexicon has been 
restricted to classical Greek Literature down to 
the period of Justinian. Thus the words cited 
by Liddell and Scott from late or ecclesiastical 
writers, whether by name or by means of the 
symbols Eccl. or Byz., have been omitted. The 
fact that a comprehensive Lexicon of Patristic 
Greek is in preparation has been thought to 
justify the omission of references to Early 
Christian Literature. Further economy of space 
has been effected by the omission of obsolete 
Comparative Philology and conjectural ety- 
mology. 

The task of revision is now approaching its 
final stage, and it is hoped at an early date to 
begin the printing. As this must be the work of 


some years and as the Lexicon in spite of the 
economies above mentioned will, it is estimated, 
somewhat exceed the present number of pages, 
the Delegates contemplate publishing the work 
in not more than ten parts of about 200 pages, 
which will be issued to subscribers, through a 
bookseller, at 10s. 6d. per part. Subscribers will 
be offered the alternative of compounding for a 
payment, on the publication of the first part, of 
4 guineas for the whole work. The parts will be 
issued in wrappers like those of the New English 
Dictionary. 

‘It will readily be understood that the price 
is not adequate, even if a large number of copies 
are sold on publication, to' defray more than a 
part of the very heavy outlay, which from first 
to last will probably approach £20,000. It is 
therefore hoped that all lovers of Greek studies 
will give the Delegates such support as they are 
able. (Oxford University Press : London, Hum- 
phrey Milford.) 


Potices to Correspondents, 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but 
a guarantee of good faith. 


It is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
sigrature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN eat tai a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbere 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

CoRRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


GENERAL INDEX 


ELEVENTH SERIES. 


The above volume is now ready, and copies are 
available bound in cloth to match Publisher’s 
Covers for the Eleventh Series, at £1 ls. net, or, 
if preferred, unbound at 18s. 6d. net. 


Copies, if desired, may be had direct from 
The Publisher, ‘Notes and Queries,’ Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the prices quoted 
above, post free, or direct through any Bookseller. 
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NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


VOL. VII. TWELFTH SERIES 
JULY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 
Price 15s. net. Post free, 15s. 9d. 
Cases for Binding can be obtained separately. 
Price 2s. Post free, 2s. 3d. 


THE INDEX, 
VOL VII. JOLY TO DECEMBER, 1920. 
Price ls. 6d. Post free. 


Publishers Binding Cases 


VOL. VII. 
(July to December, 1920) 


Notes and Queries 
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